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In Two Parts—Volume XXXI, No. 1, Part 1 


The Pope’s Christmas Address \) = 


Although it in no way affects the historic cleavage between the Roman and the non-Roman Christian 
world with respect to the claim to exclusive authority, the Christmas address of Pius XII is a note- 
worthy utterance. It may have special significance in the light of current controversy. 


Characteristically paternal were the words with which 
the Pope introduced the subject of his Christmas address : 
“We realize full well the intimate satisfaction and the un- 
conditional docility with which our devoted children al- 
ways listen to the voice of the common father; yet we 
are not aware of the anxiety with which they once again 
await his words on the great subject which stirs and agi- 
tates the human heart, the subject of peace, and, in par- 
ticular, his precise and concrete statement on the contribu- 
tion of the Church to the cause of peace itself; that is to 
say what the contribution of the Church cannot be, what 
it can and should be, what it really is.” 


Above the Political Battle 


The Pope puts forward a conception of the Church 
which seems to distinguish sharply between spiritual and 
temporal power : 

“Now those who wrongly consider the Church as a 
kind of earthly power, or a sort of world empire, are 
easily induced to demand also from her, as from others, 
the renunciation of her neutrality and a definite election 
in favor of one or the other side. However, there can 
be no question of the Church renouncing her political 
neutrality for the simple reason she cannot serve purely 
political interests.” 


And this is to be understood as no “mere play on 
words”; it is of the essence: “The Divine Redeemer 
founded the Church in order to communicate to all men 
through her mediation His truth and His grace unto 
the end of time. The Church is His ‘mystical body.’ She 
belongs entirely to Christ, as Christ belongs to God.” 
There are statesmen “and even churchmen” who want 
to make the Church an ally, “the instrument of their po- 
litical alliances, either national or international,” but 
these would do vital injury to the Church; “they would 
bring her down to the same level on which conflicting 
temporal interests are locked in struggle. And this is and 
remains true even where there is question of ends and in- 
terests legitimate in themselves.” None, therefore, should 
seek to bring pressure on the Church in the matter of 
peace. “For any decision on the Church’s part, even in 
political questions, can never be purely political, but 
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must always be ‘sub specie aeternitatis,’ in the light of the 
divine law, of its order, its values, its standards.” 


But Not Neutral Toward Evil 


If and when the Church passes judgment on a political 
issue, this “does not mean that she is thereby abandoning 
a neutrality hitherto observed; for God is never neutral 
toward human events, in the course of history, and so 
neither can His Church be. If she speaks and judges on 
the problems of the day, it is with the clear consciousness 
of anticipating in the power of the holy spirit the sen- 
tence, which at the end of time her Lord and Head, Judge 
of the universe, will confirm and sanction.” 

Hence those who, in contrast to those whose designs 
are thus condemned, demand a complete neutrality on the 
part of the Church also misconceived her true office. “The 
Church . . . cannot forget for an instant that her role of 
representative of God on earth does not permit her to 
remain indifferent, even for a single moment, between 
‘good’ and ‘evil’ in human affairs.” 


The Key to the Church’s Role 


But “since the normal place and essential mission of 
the Church is not in the area where nations, friendly, an- 
tagonistic, or neutral, continually meet, bringing with 
them their ideas and concrete political tendencies,” what 
is the nature of her contribution? The key, says Pope 
Pius, is found in the “crib of Bethlehem.” The infant 
lying there is called “Princeps Pacis—Prince of Peace.” 
Here is a symbol of peace but not of resignation. “Every- 
thing in the frailty of the babe of Bethlehem is hidden 
majesty and coniained force, which only love restrains, 
in order to make the hearts of men capable of begetting 
and nurturing peace, and give them the strength to over- 
come and scatter all the forces that might compromise 
its life.” 

But passing from the “sweet intimacy of the babe of 
Bethlehem” into the unredeemed world is “like stepping 
gust of freezing air.” That world talks con- 
tinually of peace, “but it has no peace.” This is because 
there are so many “poor short-sighted men, whose little 
field of vision does not go beyond the possibilities of the 
present hour, beyond statistics of military and economic 
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potential.” But there are others, “and please God they 
are the majority,” who will discern “that denying to the 
religious authority of the Church her competence in effec- 
tive action for the peace has but made more desperate 
the tragic condition of the troubled modern world.” For 
“God has answered this rejection of Christ by the plague 
of a permanent menace to peace and the frightening 
specter of war.” 


The Church and Human Society 


“The Church is not a political, but a religious society. 
That, however, does not prevent her from assuming not 
merely external but internal and vital relations with states. 
The Church has in fact been founded by Christ as a 
society that is visible, and as such, meets states in the 
same territory, embraces in her solicitude the same people, 
and in many ways and under different aspects makes use 
of the same means and the same institutions. 

“And since the Church and the states live together, 
beside these external and what might be called natural 
relations, there are others too, interior and vital relations, 
which have their principle and origin in the person of 
Jesus Christ as Head of the Church. For the Son of 
God by becoming man, and truly man, has by that very 
fact entered into a new relationship, a truly vital relation- 
ship, with human society, with human nature. And this 
is true whether we consider human nature as a single unit 
implying equal personal dignity in all men, or human na- 
ture as found in multiple particular societies, especially 
those societies which, within the fundamental unity of hu- 
man nature, are necessary to effect or at least perfect ex- 
ternal order and sound organization. 

“And here we have in mind primarily the family and 
the state, as well as the society of states, since the common 
good, the essential purpose of every state, cannot be at- 
tained or even imagined without this intrinsic relation 
of the states to the human race as a whole. Under this 
aspect the indissoluble union of states is demanded by 
nature. It is a fact which is imposed upon them.” 

These human societies, imperfect as they are, authen- 
tically express the social nature of man. “Their very con- 
cept involves the tranquillity of order, that ‘tranquillitas 
ordinis’ which St. Augustine gives as a definition of peace. 
These societies of their very essence exist for peace.” 
With them Christ, the Prince of Peace, has entered into 
an intimate relationship. If men will follow the way 
thus disclosed “they will soon see the possibility of even 
a just war practically disappear. For there will be no 
reason for such a war, once the activity of the society 
of states, as a genuine organization for peace, is made 
secure.” 


But we are far from such a realization. “The world 
is, indeed, far removed from that order willed by God in 
Christ, the order which guarantees a genuine and lasting 
peace. Perhaps it will be said that in this case it was no 
use to trace out the bold outlines of this order, and to 
set in relief the fundamental contribution of the Church 
to the cause of peace. It will be objected that if we say 
that peace cannot be defended but by a return to the 
eternal values of the individual person and of mankind, 
we thus only encourage the cynicism of skeptics and deepen 


the discouragement of the friends of peace. Finally, we - 


will be reproached with admitting that these are right who 
see in an ‘armed peace’ the definitive and last word of the 
subject, a solution that would deplete the economic forces 
and exhaust the nerves of the nations of the world.” 


It is clear that “the heart of the problem of peace is 
now of the spiritual order: The problem is a spiritual 
lack, a spiritual deficiency. Too rare in the world today 
is the deeply Christian sense of values; too few are the 
true and perfect Christians.” 


Too Much Concern about ‘Weapons’? 


“We too—and more than anyone else—deplore the 
monstrous cruelty of modern weapons. We deplore them 
and do not cease to pray that they may never be em- 
ployed. But, on the other hand, is it not perhaps a kind 
of practical materialism, and superficial sentimentality 
to make the existence and threat of these weapons the sole 
and principal consideration in the question of peace, while 
no attention is paid to the absence of that Christian order 
which is the true guarantee of peace? 

“Hence, among other reasons, the differences of opinion 
and also the inexactitudes, concerning the licity or illicity 
of modern warfare; hence likewise the illusion of states- 
men, who count too much on the existence or disap- 
pearance of those weapons. The terror they inspire in 
the long run begins to lose its effect, just like any other 
cause of terror; or at least it would not suffice, if the 
occasion should arise, to prevent the outbreak of a war, 
especially in those countries where the voice of the citizens 
has not sufficient influence in the decisions of their govern- 
ments. 


“On the other hand, disarmament, or rather the 
simultaneous and reciprocal reduction of armaments, 
which we have always desired and begged for, is an un- 
stable guarantee of lasting peace, if it is not accompanied 
by the abolition of the weapons of hate, cupidity, and 
of overweening lust for prestige. In other words, who- 
ever connects too closely the question of material weapons 
with that of peace, is guilty of neglecting the primary and 
spiritual element in every danger of war. He does not 
look beyond figures, and besides his calculations are neces- 
sarily limited to the moment in which the conflict threatens 
to break out. A friend of peace, he will always arrive 
too late to save it.” 


Peace and Liberty 


But here the Church encounters a new difficulty. “Her 
exhortation in favor of the Christian order, as the prin- 
cipal factor in securing peace, is at the same time an in- 
centive to form a correct idea of true liberty. The ultimate 
reason is that the Christian order, since its purpose is 
peace, is essentially an order of liberty. It is the coopera- 
tive effort of free men and peoples toward the progressive 
realization in all spheres of life of the ends which God 
has assigned to humanity. It is, however, a pathetic fact 
that today true liberty is not esteemed, or it is no longer 
possessed. In these circumstances harmonious coopera- 
tion, as the proper condition of peace, is internally ener- 
vated and anemic, while externally it is exposed to perils 
of every moment. 

“How, for example, can those who in the economic or 
social life want to make everything depend upon society, 
even the direction and security of their own existence, or 
those who today look for their sole daily spiritual nourish- 
ment less and less from themselves—that is to say, from 
their personal convictions and knowledge—and more and 
more from the diet prepared in advance by the press, 
radio, movies and television, how can they conceive true 
liberty, how can they esteem and desire it, if it no longer 
has a place in their lives? 
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“Why, they are no more than mere cogs in the various 
social organizations: They are no longer free men capa- 
ble of assuming and accepting a responsible role in pub- 
lic affairs. Therefore, if today they cry, ‘no more war,’ 
what trust can be put in them? It is not their voice, but 
the anonymous voice of the social group to which they 
happen to belong... . 

“Such, however, is the widespread weakness of a world 
which loves emphatically to call itself ‘the free world.’ 
It deceives itself, or else it does not understand itself: 
Its strength is not based upon true freedom. This is a 
new danger which threatens the peace, and which in the 
light of Christian social order we must deprecate.” 

Here notice is taken of the “aversion to the Church’”— 
that is, of course, the Roman Church—which the “free 
world” often manifests on the ground that the Church 
lacks “respect and esteem for genuine freedom.” This 
the Pope attributes to “a strange inversion of ideas,” 
though he does not argue the matter. He goes on to say: 
“But the invitation of the Church meets even colder wel- 
come from the opposite camp. Here, indeed, it is claimed, 
true freedom reigns, because social life does not depend 
on that uncertain figment of the imagination, the au- 
tonomous individual, nor does it make public order as in- 
different as possible to values that are absolute, but every- 
thing is strictly bound up with and directed towards the 
existence and development of a defined collectivity.” As 
a result, society becomes “nothing but a gigantic machine 
whose . . . activity is material, destructive of human 
dignity and freedom.” 


The “Church of Silence” 


“As we well know and deplore with a heart deeply 
grieved, throughout vast regions of the world, this in- 
vitation of ours to peace does not reach, except in mu- 
tilated form, the ‘church of silence.’ Millions cannot pro- 
fess openly their responsibility before God for peace. In 
their very homes and churches even the ancient tradition 
of the manger, so dear and familiar, has been abolished 
by the despotic will of those in power. Millions are in no 
position to exercise their Christian influence for moral 
freedom and for peace, because these words, freedom 
and peace, have become the stolen monopoly of profes- 
sional trouble-makers and worshipers of force.” 

Yet this silent church, “even with bound arms and 
closed lips,” bears its testimony. ‘With a look she points 
to the still fresh graves of her martyrs, to the chains of 
her confessors, confident that her silent holocaust and 
her sufferings are a most potent contribution to the cause 
of peace because they are a most noble invocation and a 
most compelling title to win from the divine Prince of 
Peace grace and mercy for the fulfillment of her mission.” 


Migrant Families 


A report entitled Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado— 
A Study of Migratory Families by Howard E. Thomas 
and Florence Taylor is published by the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., at $1.25 a copy. The study was started in June, 
1950, at the request of Walter W. Johnson, then Gover- 
nor of Colorado. “The data presented in the report were 
obtained by interviewing male household heads or female 
homemakers in a sampling of 262 seasonal agricultural 
families found in the state at the time the survey was 
made.” In the 262 families were 1,513 persons, and near- 
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ly all were “Spanish Americans.” Only 15 per cent of 
the families studied were residents of Colorado. The 
workers were employed in the spring in weeding onions 
and blocking and thinning beets. Then they turned to 
harvesting the vinecrops, e.g. beans, peas, potatoes, and 
tomatoes. 

Certain of the findings are summarized in the report 
as follows: 

“Migrant families were large, averaging 5.7 members. 
Children 14 years and under constituted 44 per cent of 
the total group. 

“They came from 11 states, nearly half from Texas. . . . 

“Families migrated for seasonal farm work because 
of economic distress. 

“For 26 per cent, this was their first season as mi- 
grants; 35 per cent had been migrants for more than 
5 years; 18 per cent for more than 10 years. ... 

“Migrants secured seasonal work in Colorado through 
recruiting agents of the beet sugar companies, indepen- 
dent contractors, or the Colorado State Employment 
Service. A very small number came ‘on their own.’ 

“Migrants are recruited in large numbers for spring 
and fall beet work but there is not enough work for them 
in summer crops between beet operations. Sugar beet 
growers and companies take no responsibility for their 
recruits during this slack period... . 

“One of the most vicious aspects of the migrant prob- 
lem is the completely unscrupulous practices of the inde- 
pendent contractor. He is responsible to no one. Civic- 
minded groups in the state regard him as a ‘racketeer’ and 
‘an exploiter of human misfortune.’ 

“Only thirty workers had contracts with farmers or 
contractors and only five were written contracts. ... 

“Nearly half the migrant families lived in growers’ 
houses and most of the others in labor camps. . . . 

“The migrants lived chiefly on cheap, filling and starchy 
foods. Diet was affected by income, inadequate cooking 
facilities, lack of refrigeration and insufficient time for 
food preparation. 

“The poverty of migrants, the crowded and unsanitary 
conditions under which they live and their inadequate 
diet make serious health problems inevitable. . . . 

“More than 200 children 7 to 16 years were workers 
on the crops. The median age of the child worker was 
1014 years... . 

“Thirty-five per cent of the children of school age 
(7-16) had left school or had never been in school... . 

“Migrants belonged to practically no organizations ex- 
cept the church. Church members were not encouraged to 
participate in church services or events in Colorado. 

“Discrimination against migrants was marked. It was 
evident in schools, commercial recreation facilities, res- 
taurants, churches, law enforcement, and retail food stores 
which raised their prices for migrants.” 


The Nature of the “Daily Bread” 


The future content of bread made by mass production 
and available in markets generally will depend “less on 
the functional facts of science and technology than on the 
balance of power of the vested interests involved,” states 
James Rorty, a writer on consumer problems, in The New 
Leader, New York, December 17, 1951. Mr. Rorty dis- 
cusses at length the various controversies over bread, 
particularly over the question whether bread produced by 
a recipe known as “Triple Rich,” containing wheat germ, 
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soy flour and milk solids, shall be permitted by the Food 
and Drug Administration to be sold in “interstate com- 
merce.” 

The Food and Drug Administration has announced 
“tentative standards,” not yet put into effect, which would 
prohibit the sale in interstate commerce, as white bread, 
of a product now sold containing the added wheat germ, 
soy flour and milk solids. The tentative standards would 
also admit to interstate commerce only the bread made 
from white flour produced by the usual milling methods 
that remove the wheat germ and add certain vitamins, 
and would place a limit on the percentage of wheat germ 
and soy flour that may be used in white flour. Mr. Rorty 
credits the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. with fight- 
ing “a running battle with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to prevent it from banning Triple Rich from in- 
terstate commerce.” 

This question may illustrate how involved and _tech- 
nical many social and public issues have become. Triple 
Rich bread was developed by Dr. Clive M. McCoy of 
Cornell University and was first made available by a 
consumer cooperative in Ithaca, N. Y. The recipe for 
the bread is available to anyone and has several times 
been printed in the New York Times. The bread is now 
produced in a number of cities. It is used in the mental 
hospitals of the state of New York and in the school- 
lunch program of the city of New York. The aim of the 
proponents of this product is to provide proteins and fats 
and the vitamins in the wheat germ that are not in ordi- 
nary commercial bread. It is alleged that the new bread 
is of particular advantage to low-income people who find 
it difficult to pay for other foods containing proteins, fats 
and vitamins. 

New interests have recently come upon the scene. Not 
only cooperatives, but also independent bakers and millers, 
have become attracted to the new methods of bread- 
making. In the Middle West, Dan H. Brown, with a 
pilot plant at Morris, Ill, believes he has demonstrated a 
method of milling flour, at relatively low heat, which 
splinters and powders and retains the wheat germ. He 
claims that with minor adaptations any standard steel 
roller mill may produce this type of flour. The process 
is patented in the United States and twenty-four other 
countries. Because of the raging controversy, Mr. Brown 
“has thoughtfully aligned a well-chosen group of vested 
interests on his side.” Mr. Rorty quotes a letter written 
in 1949 by Anton J. Carlson, the noted professor emeritus 
of physiology at the University of Chicago, to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, declaring that “this milling process 
has great health values for the people of the United States, 
and, more than that, for the people of the world.” Mr. 
Rorty also states that Professor Carlson has verified the 
“keeping qualities” of the flour. This is one of the most 
important aspects. Present milling methods gained favor 
about 50 years ago, in part because flour made from whole 
grains by grinding between stones did not possess the 
keeping qualities of the white product made by the high- 
speed steel roller methods. 

Mr. Rorty writes that “bread made from wheat-germ 
flour is white, or sufficiently so to satisfy the popular de- 
mand for whiteness in bread.” Mr. Rorty would also 
like “to make the pigs and cows move over and give 
human beings a greater share of the nutritionally precious 
germ and ‘middlings’ yielded by the milling process.” He 
states that much of the wheat berry extracted from white 
flour is now made available in feed for cattle. “Use of 


wheat-germ flour in the standard commercial white loaf, 
which constitutes 95 per cent of the bread now consumed 
in this country, would measurably improve the nutritional 
state of the American population. . . .” 

Another “new factor” reported by Mr. Rorty is that 
one “big-time” milling corporation is preparing to market 
a white flour with the wheat germ stabilized at about 2 
per cent (which is approximately the percentage in the 
wheat berry) and with the Triple Rich formula ready- 
mixed for housewives and small bakers to use. 


Social Service Agencies Charging Fees 


A marked rise in the number of voluntary family serv- 
ice agencies who have established a policy of charging 
fees for counseling and casework services in personal and 
family problems is reported by the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America. 

A total of 61 family service agencies, representing 26 
per cent of the voluntary agencies in the membership of 
the Association, charged fees for counseling services in 
1950, as against 22 agencies three years previously. 

The matter of fees for clients of social agencies, re- 
ceiving their major support from the contributions of 
citizens in a community, has been a subject of serious 
discussion in the social work field for more than a decade. 
The issue has been largely one of whether the fees would 
help or hinder people in using the services of a com- 
munity agency. 

A study of the practice of the 61 agencies now charg- 
ing casework fees, made by the FSAA Information 
Service, revealed that three factors exercised approxi- 
mately equal weight in the development of fee charging 
as follows: 

1. Belief that payment for services by those able to 
afford it would be of therapeutic value to the client. 

2. Likelihood that opportunity to pay for services 
would promote the use of family agencies by persons who 
might have a resistance to seeking a free service. 

3. Appropriateness of making a charge for a profes- 
sional service. 

The prospect cf additional income has been only a minor 
factor in the decision of the family agencies in establish- 
ing fees. In every case, fees are charged only when the in- 
dividual or family is able and willing to pay and total fee 
income remains in practically all agencies a small fraction 
of the total needed to maintain the agency. Families pay- 
ing fees are still a relatively small proportion of the total 
number aided by the 61 agencies, although the proportion 
has increased during the three years from 1947 to 1950. 

Where a fee is charged for casework counseling, the 
unit charge is usually on the basis of each interview. Fees 
generally range from a minimum of $1 to a maximum of 
$5. Thirteen agencies, however, have set $10 as their 
maximum fee. Four agencies indicated that only in the 
few cases where the $10 maximum is obtained is the 
actual cost of service met, and one agency estimated this 
amount covered only 70 per cent of the service cost. 

What benefits have been observed from the practice of 
charging fees? The 61 agencies are almost unanimous in 
reporting that fee charging had resulted in greater use of 
the agencies by people seeking professional help with 
family relationships and other personal problems. About 
two-thirds of the agencies believe fees also have led to better 
understanding of family service by the boards of directors, 
by other social workers, and by the public in general. 
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